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The garments of the Balkans and the areas to the 
north are remarkably rich when compared with 
other European regional costume. Their diversity 
reflects the complicated historical past of these 
lands situated as they are on the borders of East 
and West. 

Since prehistoric times a number of distinct 
cultural groups have inhabited this territory, some 
of their descendants, such as the Albanians and 
the Greeks, remaining there to the present day. In 
the Roman period a large proportion of the area 
was divided between provinces. At the same time 
an ethnically diverse strata of the population 
adopted a Romanized language. Peoples such as 
the different Vlach tribes throughout the Balkans 
or the Romanians of Romania still exist. In the 
early centuries of the first millennium Slavic groups 
arrived and settled, some of them forming the basis 
of the present Slavic states and provinces. Con- 
temporaneously, yet continuing well into the later 
centuries, the German invasions also made their 
mark. Nomadic populations from the Eurasian 
steppes played a major rdle too. At first the Yazig 
and Roxolan Sarmats, then the Huns, Avars, 
Bulgars, Petchenegs, Hungarians, Cumanians and 
Mongols were able to control considerable terri- 
tories in the area. Although now greatly curtailed 
in size, the original states formed by the Bulgars 
and the Hungarians continue to flourish. From the 
14th century on, the area was successfully occu- 
pied by the Ottoman Turks, who reached as far 
north as Vienna in 1683. Although from the late 
17th century the power of the Sublime Porte was 
pushed further and further south, it was not until 
the First World War that the Turks were finally 
compelled to withdraw completely. Beginning in 
the Middle Ages and followed by waves of new im- 
migrants in the 17th and 18th centuries German 
settlers were encouraged to occupy deserted lands 
in the territory now divided between Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Romania and Yugoslavia. In Al- 
bania, some of the Greek Islands and along the 


Adriatic coast of Dalmatia, Italian influence was 
predominant. 

The division of these countries between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, then by the Turk- 
ish occupation of the lands formerly controlled by 
Byzantium, and finally a tardive but strong feudal 
system cut this part of Europe off from western in- 
fluence and consequently helped to preserve an- 
cient traditions left by the constant movement of 
populations. The archaic life-style maintained in 
the mountainous regions, the nomadism of Vlachs, 
Macedonians and Sarakatsans, the importance of 
rural life, the absence of major towns and hence of 
industrialization enabled those traditions to survive 
which have long since disappeared from the West. 

On the following pages the most important in- 
fluences will be discussed with special emphasis 
given to garment construction. 


PREHISTORIC TRADITIONS 


Since time immemorial women have worn a pecul- 
iar type of costume in the mountains of northern 
Albania and the Montenegro-Albanian border of 
Yugoslavia. With its bodice open at the front and 
bell-shaped skirt reaching to the ground, this 
costume is unrelated to existing garments from any 
other part of the world (Fig. 12). At least two 
writers (F. Nopcsa and M. Gusic) have noted its 
similarity to women’s costume frequently depicted 
on Minoan and Minoan-influenced monuments. 

The close-fitting bodice of this costume has 
tight sleeves and is often adorned with heavy 
fringes at the shoulders. Although recent exam- 
ples are closed at the front, those from the 19th 
and early 20th centuries were usually open to the 
waist. As shirts or other linen and cotton under- 
garments were almost unknown here before the 
Second World War, the open front was covered 
only with a kerchief. Fitted at the waist, the long 
skirt flares out at the hem-line where it is well over 
two metres in circumference. It is constructed of 
narrow bands of fabric from 3 to 20 cm wide. As in 
the skirts of ancient Crete, these bands are ar- 
ranged horizontally, sometimes joined in a vertical 
seam along the centre-front. Other skirts have a 
vertical length of cloth or a triangular gore inserted 
as a front panel which is covered by an apron when 
worn. 

Made of heavy, woollen fabric, fulled and usu- 
ally black, the hem-line is bound with white, while 
red broadcloth is occasionally applied over a few 
bands. For young girls, however, the colour may 
be entirely white. All seams are masked with black 
or red woollen braiding.' 
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The unusual appearance of this garment and 
the peculiar construction of the skirt raise a num- 
ber of questions. The horizontal structure based on 
narrow bands could well go back to prehistoric 
times when woven cloth was already produced in 
that form, but when looms capable of supporting 
greater widths had not yet been invented. The 
similarities to the basic shape and possible con- 
struction of the Minoan garments can hardly be 
accidental. It would be unwise, however, to specu- 
late on a direct influence of a well known ancient 
civilization upon recent ethnographical material. It 
is more likely that these “‘fossil” garments devel- 
oped from a type of costume which once could have 
been much more widespread than Minoan figural 
representations suggest, and that they survived in 
those inaccessible mountains where the predomi- 
nant pastoral life was insulated against influences 
from the outside world. To emphasize how wild 
these regions were, one may note that they were 
sull unmapped at the beginning of this century. 

Another archaic element is the fringed apron 
common in parts of Romania, Serbia, Macedonia 
and Albania. Generally made of wool, and dec- 
orated with woven geometric ornaments, these 
aprons consist of a rectangular piece of fabric 
measuring some 40 cm in width (selvage to selvage) 
and 10 to 30 cm in length. They are edged with a 
fringed card-woven band. The side fringes are 
short, while those at the bottom are so long that 
they almost reach the ground (Fig. 13). 

What appear to be similar aprons are repre- 
sented on terra cotta statuettes excavated ata num- 
ber of Neolithic and Bronze Age sites in Yugo- 
slavia* and Romania* underlining the possibility of 
local origin. That these aprons could have been 
made in a technique similar to the ethnographical 
examples is strengthened by the fact that an actual 
fringed card-woven skirt of this sort was discovered 
in a Bronze Age site in Denmark.® Card-weaving 
could have been a Neolithic invention as no loom 
was required. Since the technique permits the mak- 
ing of different lengthed fringes, it is suitable not 
only for bands and edgings, but also for the manu- 
facture of complete garments. 

A third archaic type is reflected in the heavy 
blanket coat or guba commonly found in the east- 
ern half of the Carpathian Basin and the sub- 
Carpathian regions of the Ukraine. It is made of 
heavy wool, fulled and with tufts of wool usually 
being twisted in as the weaving progressed. Most 
are black or grey, some are white and, according 
to Hungarian sources, a few used to be dyed blue 
or green. As a winter garment, it was used by both 
sexes of all ages. 

To make a guba, two or three relatively nar- 
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row widths of material are sewn together to form a 
blanket. This is folded in half, and slits are cut for 
the upper part of the centre-front opening and the 
sleeves (Fig. 1). The top is then folded down and 
the sides turned in, leaving a garment which re- 
quires minimal sewing. 

This very simple construction probably evolved 
from the cut of skin garments where the shape of a 
large skin dictated the form. Jackets constructed in 
this manner are known from Danish archaeologi- 
cal finds. Until recently, skin and fur garments 
were made in a similar fashion in parts of the 
Arctic and Siberia. Felt coats, derived undoubtedly 
from skin prototypes, have been constructed also 
along these lines in Turkestan, Afghanistan and 
Iran.’ At the same time, the cut from an early peri- 
od must have influenced garment construction in 
woven fabrics. Mantles of this type worn by Irani- 
an horsemen are known as early as Sassanian 
times. Men’s jackets made of fulled woollen cloth 
from the Zakopane Region of Poland show further 
similarities.” Baby shirts of this cut from Hungary 
and English-speaking countries also indicate how 
wide-spread the type once might have been.'° 

Guba-type coats not only reflect the construc- 
tion of fur garments, but their fleeciness reproduces 
their appearance. Although written sources and il- 
lustrations of the mantle go back only to the 17th 
century, there can be little doubt that they are far 
older. A relief on the pedestal of the Egyptian 
obelisk set up in the Hippodrome in Constantino- 
ple ca. A.D. 390, shows the emperor Theodosius I 
receiving homage from various barbarian peoples. 
Among them is a group identified as Dacians wear- 
ing long, fleecy coats over their shoulders. These 
may be the local predecessors of the guba.'! 


ROME AND BYZANTIUM 


As late descendants of Roman and Byzantine tu- 
nics, the full-length gown with long or three- 
quarter sleeves (Figs. 2-4, 16, 17) and some Greek 
shifts without sleeves (Fig. 19) are basic elements 
of female costume worn all over the Balkans. 
Similar long shirts are known also from male attire. 

Not only is the general appearance of these 
garments reminiscent of the shirts from which they 
derive, but also at times the placement of their 
decoration recalls the clavus bands of such tunics 
(Fig. 23). Two vertical stripes of ornaments which 
terminate at approximately waist height at both 
front and back are found on Romanian blouses 
from many regions of Modavia and Wallachia. 
Gowns from Macedonia, Greece and the Greek 
Islands are embroidered around the hem, and this 


feature, when taken with the vertical points, is 
comparable to the decoration on the lower part of 
ancient tunics. 

Although made up from narrow widths and 
not woven to shape on a wide, vertical loom as 
were the old tunics, these garments are linked to 
their predecessors through the bodice and skirt 
which are constructed in one piece without division 
at the waist. Since the limited width of cloth did 
not provide sufficient fullness, the central panel 
had to be widened at the sides. This was done in a 
variety of ways, of which the more typical will be 
mentioned here. 

Kown not only throughout south-eastern 
Europe but also in West and Central Asia, one of 
the commonest types is represented by a Mace- 
donian gown (Fig. 2). Front and back are cut from 
a single piece to which straight, open sleeves are 
added. The sides are enlarged by separate panels 
below the sleeves. 

A type unique to the Balkans has front and 
back cut from the same width of fabric, as before, 
but with the placement of additional pieces along 
the entire length of the central panel to achieve the 
required fullness. The Wallachian gown illustrated 
in Fig. 3 is a variant in which the upper parts of 
the bodice and the sleeves are gathered to a neck- 
band. A robe from the Island of Karpathos in the 
Dodecanese (Fig. 4) shows yet another variation. 
Its cut is a classical construction, yet the quantity 
of material used is most unusual. The deep tuck at 
the waist, which shortens the extreme length, re- 
calls the belted tunics of late Antiquity and the 
early Middle Ages. 

A man’s shirt from Rhodes is exceptional (Fig. 
5). Its sides are widened by the addition of a com- 
plete width of fabric which continues into the 
sleeves. The neck-band and cuffs show the influ- 
ence of fashionable western shirts. The creped silk 
tabby is in its elasticity a most suitable fabric for 
the cut. Other shirts made from similar material 
may have coloured warp stripes near the selvages. 
Such fabrics made of silk, a mixture of silk and 
cotton, or entirely cotton were already common in 
Greece in the early 19th century. The French 
traveller, J. S. Bartholdy, who saw Greece in 1803- 
1804'? wrote that creped shirts were worn by both 
sexes of all classes in Greece and Turkey. The 
finest examples were manufactured at Salonika, 
Smyrna (Izmir) and Chios, while those of lesser 
quality came from Constantinople and Bursa. 
Made of coarser, creped, cotton tabby, this type of 
shirt is made in Turkey to the present day. 

The same construction is sometimes used for 
non-creped materials. Loose shirts of cotton or silk 
tabby with heavier stripes of silk are cut in this 


fashion in western Turkey and parts of the Bal- 
kans.'> Reminiscent of these Greek and Turkish 
examples, Romanian blouses from the Banat and 
the Padureni Region of Transylvania are also 
made with sides continuing into the lower sleeves 
(Fig. 13).'* Since they are constructed from heavi- 
er, unelastic linen, hemp or cotton tabby, triangu- 
lar gussets had to be inserted to facilitate the 
wearer’s movements. The Slovak blouse in Fig. 7 
is another northern variant, which may indicate 
that the cut was spread once over a larger terri- 
tory. 


THE STEPPES 


The overcoat worn by nomadic horsemen and 
herdsmen and brought to eastern Europe from the 
steppes is represented here by a Hungarian sziir- 
mantle (Fig. 14) and a Croatian kepenek (Fig. 15). 
Long or short, these garments are made of fulled, 
woollen fabric. The fronts and back are cut from 
a single width of material with sides enlarged by 
separate side panels below the sleeves. Since the 
coat is worn over the shoulders, the sleeves are 
seldom if ever used and they have many degenerate, 
completely closed variants. To give better protec- 
tion against foul weather, some examples are made 
with a hood or a large back-collar transformable 
into a hood. 

The mantle could have reached the Ukraine 
with such nomadic groups as the powerful Pet- 
chenegs. In the Balkans its many variants may de- 
rive from early Bulgar influence. Bartholdy re- 
ported that coats of this sort manufactured in 
Thessaly were exported in enormous quantities to 
the Aegean Islands, Syria, Egypt, and to the ports 
of the Mediterranean and the Adriatic.'? It is 
probable that related garments from the Greek 
Islands, Sicily, the Dalmatian coast and a few 
places in North Africa can be associated with this 
trade also. The coat appeared in the Carpathian 
Basin with the Hungarians. From medieval times 
the sziir-mantles were favoured among a number 
of minority populations such as the Saxonians of 
Transylvania and the Slovaks. The latter intro- 
duced it to Moravia and Gallicia. 

It may be suspected that the different trouser- 
types also perpetuate nomadic origins. Excellent 
for use on horseback, their cut is always based on 
material woven in narrow widths, a characteristic 
of oriental weaving. Innumerable variants are 
known, and most find their closest parallels in 
West Asia and the steppes.'® 

Further suggestion of nomadic equestrian life 
lies in the double aprons and “‘divided’’-skirts still 
worn by women instead of a skirt. Wrap-around 
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rectangles of woollen fabric with their lower cor- 
ners tucked into the belt are possible variants. 
Skirts in the western sense are known only from 
places penetrated by the influence of fashionable 
European costumes, namely Hungary, Transyl- 
vania, western Yugoslavia and parts of Greece. 

Many of these double aprons consist of a 
single width of heavy woollen fabric decorated by 
patterned or checked weaving and embroidery. Less 
frequently the fringed aprons already mentioned 
are used at front or back, if not in both cases (Fig. 
13). While the front apron consists of a vertically 
placed narrow width of fabric, a full back apron is 
commonly worn in many areas of Greece, Bulgaria 
(Fig. 17), Wallachia (Fig. 16), Serbia, Transyl- 
vania (Fig. 18), Slovakia and the western Ukraine. 
At one time the spread may have been greater. 
Gathered or plaited, the back apron is made either 
from a single width of wider fabric with selvages at 
the top and the hem-line, or from two narrow 
widths sewn together horizontally. In the Balkans 
it is usually made of a heavier woolen cloth, while 
Transylvanian and Slovakian examples are made 
of cotton. Such apron-skirts were worn probably in 
many parts of the wide Eurasian steppe. Chinese 
ceremonial skirts made of silk are almost identical 
in their construction. 


OTTOMAN TURKEY 


A new series of Oriental influences reached south- 
eastern Europe through Turkish expansion. 
Greece, Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, the Yugo- 
slavian and Romanian provinces fell under Otto- 
man rule for periods ranging up to 500 years. Ad- 
jacent areas, such as Transylvania or Mcldavia, 
paid tribute in order to retain a measure of inde- 
pendence. It is hardly surprising that these terri- 
tories were strongly influenced by Turkish culture 
and that the costume of all classes borrowed from 
Turkish styles. In Albania, Bulgaria, the Dobrogea, 
Bosnia and Herczegovina especially, a large Turk- 
ish population flourished up to the time of the 
First World War. Their costume was hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that worn in Constantinople 
and Asia Minor. Here, however, we shall discuss 
neither the highly orientalized costumes worn by 
the upper classes, nor the garments of Turks living 
in these countries, but will focus instead on the 
Turkish influences absorbed into the dress of the 
non-Muslim rural population. 

The best known are those hip- to full-length 
jackets called guna, common to most ethnographi- 
cal regions of the Balkans from Greece to the 
southern border of Hungary (Figs. 19, 20). Vari- 
ants are also known from Turkey. 
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Generally worn by women, most of these 
jackets are made of white or less commonly black, 
fulled, woollen material. Those destined for festive 
outfits in Greece, Albania and some of the Yugo- 
slavian provinces are made of fine, English broad- 
cloth of different colours, or of velvet, and are rich- 
ly adorned with couched embroidery in metallic 
filé and braiding (Fig. 19). Dressed in ‘‘national”’- 
costume, members of the ruling families, the landed 
aristrocracy, high functionaries of the courts and 
the army, and the well-to-do merchants also wore 
fine examples. 

These jackets are slightly fitted at the waist 
with a flared skirt sometimes extending into a 
semi-circle. In most cases the centre-front opening 
has over-lapping, triangular panels. Although gen- 
erally sleeveless, some jackets have completely 
open, decorative sleeves attached to the back of the 
arm-holes. Despite the numerous variants, the cut 
is basically that of the Turkish kaftans from which 
we believe they derive. A common type of kaftan 
with purely decorative, pendant sleeves spread with 
the Ottoman occupation to the Balkans. If the 
earliest versions of the guna which copied these 
kaftans had similar non-functional sleeves, they 
apparently soon disappeared. 

An unusual variant of the guna is worn by 
women in Albania and Yugoslavian Macedonia 
(Fig. 21).'? Like most kaftans, this example has 
pronounced arm-holes at the front to which com- 
pletely closed, narrow, vestigial sleeves are at- 
tached. They are joined by a decorative band at the 
back. These coats closely resemble mantles from 
the Merv area of western Turkestan.'* The Mace- 
donian examples are made of heavy woollen fabric; 
those from Turkestan of fine cotton or silk with 
delicate silk embroidery, yet the similarity of their 
construction can hardly be a coincidence. 

Other strangely oriental elements occur in the 
costumes of remote Balkan areas. Some Bulgarian 
women’s gowns!? and a type of Transylvanian 
jacket”? are constructed with a typically eastern 
centre seam at front and back. Near Skopje occurs 
a type of man’s coat called siguni with a centre- 
back seam.*! In a few Macedonian districts, mar- 
ried women wear a hood-like head-dress which ex- 
tends into a long rectangular panel reaching to the 
waist. Parallels to such head-pieces again are 
known only from Central Asia and the steppes. In 
Macedonia and southern Dalmatia, many women’s 
gowns have an embroidered chest panel applied 
over the neck- and the centre-front opening (Fig. 
2). Unknown elsewhere in Europe, these panels 
are commonplace in Palestine,?? Syria and Leba- 
non. The progression of these oriental elements 
has yet to be explained. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


From the Middle Ages to the 19th century, the in- 
fluence of fashionable European costume has been 
strong in Hungary, Transylvania. western Yugo- 
slavia and those Greek Islands dominated by 
Italian interests. Such influences were rare, how- 
ever, in the Greek Orthodox areas where at first 
because of the religion, and subsequently because 
of the Turkish occupation, political and commer- 
cial connections with the West were limited. 

A type of man’s shirt worn in medieval Europe 
was still being made in parts of Transylvania and 
northern Oltenia in the first half of this century 
(Fig. 6). This almost knee-length garment is slit 
from the hem-line at front and back, and the slits 
are filled with triangular gores. Male figures are 
frequently shown wearing such slit skirts on 12th- 
and 13th-century miniature painting.? A 13th- 
century linen shirt surviving in the treasury of 
Notre-Dame Cathedral in Paris** is cut in this 
fashion as are textiles found at numerous northern 
European archaeological sites.2» The slits and ad- 
ditional gores on the long medieval shirts made 
from a single width of fabric, gave the necessary 
room for movement. The slits of the Transylvanian 
examples no longer fulfill this purpose. Cut in a 
style common to shirts of south-eastern Europe, 
the central panel is enlarged by the addition of 
side pieces underneath the sleeves. Rendered un- 
functional as a result, the gore-filled slits, however, 
survived. 

Another important western element lies in the 
horizontal construction of garments. This tendency 
is directly opposed to the vertical cut discussed 
above and to eastern cuts in general. It is, neverthe- 
less, related to those late Roman and early medie- 
val tunics which were woven to shape on a vertical 
loom with selvages at the hem. Later examples of 
these tunics make use of the horizontal selvages 
even when the garment is constructed from three 
equal widths.”¢ 

The classical type of horizontal construction 
can be seen in a Slovak blouse (Fig. 7) and the 
bodice of a Greek gown from the Island of Tilos 
(Fig. 8). That this cut was once very widespread is 
indicated by its sporadic yet numerous occurrences 
in Spain (Fig. 7), Italy, Croatia (Fig. 22), Hungary 
and some of the Baltic countries. Its popularity 
amongst women’s as well as men’s garments is a 
further sign of ancient origin. 

Since these garments were made from narrow 
fabrics, they are usually short and cover the upper 
part of the upper body. 18th- and 19th-century 
representations from Hungary and Translyvania 
frequently depict men dressed in this fashion.’ In 


Spain they were usually lengthened by an extra 
horizontal width of material.2* Women often wore 
them over a petticoat-type skirt which covers the 
bosom (Fig. 22). A typical ensemble is represented 
by the Slovak blouses and petticoat in Figs. 7 and 
9. The latter reflects a common late medieval or 
early Renaissance version of the type appearing in 
an early 16th-century Bible of the Czech king, 
Wenceslas.”? Related examples have survived from 
Hungary,” Transylvania,*' Croatia (Fig. 22) and 
Crete. 

Many more recent examples were made of 
white linen or hemp and lacked any colourful dec- 
oration. Their only adornment was pleating and 
functional smocked embroidery. In northern 
Croatia and the Ormansag Region of Hungary 
plain linen garments of this sort were worn as 
every-day apparel, festive outfits and mourning 
costume. Although white is the traditional colour 
of mourning in the East, and while some writers 
have attempted to connect this Croatian and Hun- 
garian white mourning dress with oriental tradi- 
tions, it is more probable that we are dealing here 
with a western custom which spread during the 
Middle Ages. Describing a religious procession in 
Antwerp, Durer writes in 1520: 


A very large company of widows also took 
part in this procession. They support them- 
selves with their own hands and observe a 
special rule. They were all dressed from head 
to foot in white linen garments, made express- 
ly for the occasion, very sorrowful to see. 
Among them I saw some very stately per- 
sons.** 


Due probably to the narrowness of the mate- 
rial from which they were constructed, another 
horizontally composed shirt variant has front and 
back made from a tube of material sewn together at 
the centre-front and along the upper selvages to 
form the shoulders.» When made from more mate- 
rial than is necessary to cover the body, the upper 
parts of the front and back are gathered together 
with the sleeves into a neck-band, and cut in 
separate pieces.*° 

Artistic representations show the abundant 
use of fine linen to have been a characteristic of 
late medieval and Renaissance shirts. Their de- 
cendants survived in innumerable variants in re- 
gional costume throughout Europe, not the least 
important of which are known from the area with 
which we are principally concerned. Because of the 
large quantity of material used, these garments 
were fashioned by gathering front and back to- 
gether with the sleeves into the neck-line and the 
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cuffs to form wrist-bands. The most primitive ex- 
amples are from northern Moldavia and the west- 
ern Ukraine, where a drawstring is used to tighten 
neck-line and cuffs (Fig. 23). On more developed 
examples, the gatherings are fixed into the neck- 
and cuff-bands, or smocked (Figs. 10, 13, 18). The 
elaborate smocking of some Transylvanian blouses 
is identical with that of the finest 15th- or 16th- 
century shirts (Figs. 24, 25). The smocked front- 
panel of a Romanian woman’s gown from Transy]- 
vania illustrates a coarser variant executed in 
heavy red cotton thread (Fig. 10). The placing, size 
and geometric patterning of this panel preserve an 
old type. Close analogies appear in Spanish*” and 
Swiss* blouses of the 19th century. 

On sleeves smocked embroidery is generally 
confined to the wrists where it may form a cuff- 
band or a starting band for a deep, frilled cuff (Fig. 
13). The wide sleeves of the predecessors of a well 
known type of Romanian women’s blouse were 
gathered to special shoulder pieces and smocked.*? 
In more recent ethnographical examples, particu- 
larly those from northern Moldavia, the sleeves are 
made from a narrow width of fabric, hence do not 
need to be gathered and smocked when sewn to 
the shoulder sections. Nevertheless, all these 
sleeves have an embroidered band below the 
shoulder piece, which in Romanian is called incret 
meaning “gathering”. It is frequently adorned 
with smocked, geometric embroidery (Fig. 23). This 
smocking, executed on a flat piece of fabric instead 
of over gatherings, gives a most unusual appear- 
ance to the stitch. 

The lower section of the sleeve worn by 
Romanians in the south-eastern Carpathians 
(Bran, Vlasca, Vilcea and Vrancea areas) was often 
constructed from a long, narrow triangle twisted in 
a spiral to form the arm (Fig. 11). The predeces- 
sors of such sleeves are depicted in many different 
media from the 16th and 17th centuries on mem- 
bers of the Romanian aristocracy.*” The style must 
have reached the peasants considerably later, but 
because of its complicated form it died out by the 
mid-19th century. That the type was once com- 
mon in areas of Romania where examples have not 
survived is suggested by the diagonally composed 
decoration on blouses from northern Moldavia 
(Fig. 23). This case shows that simple forms do not 
necessarily retain the most archaic variants, but 
may result instead from later simplifications of 
more complex styles. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Concentrating on the numerous and diverse influ- 
ences which fashioned the regional costume of 
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south-eastern Europe, this brief study can be no 
more than a general introduction to the problem. 
Each type discussed could have been examined in 
greater detail and innumerable relevant examples 
added. 

The questions raised here have been neglected 
by most ethnographers as well as textile- and 
costume-historians. Even if certain historical as- 
pects have been considered occasionally, they never 
have been researched sufficiently. More serious 
still, the material was misinterpreted frequently 
for political or other reasons. In Romania, for ex- 
ample, all types of folk costume have been con- 
nected to garments worn by Dacians on the Trajan 
column or the Adamklissi monument in order to 
strengthen the extremely tenuous supposition that 
the Romanians are direct descendants of the an- 
cient Dacians. In addition, the different nationali- 
ties are unwilling to admit obvious relationships 
between their own costume and that worn by 
neighbouring ethnic groups. The Romanians re- 
fuse to consider the possible connections which 
their garments have with those worn by Vlachs or 
Albanians further to the south, the area from 
where it is most likely they came. Similarly, they 
disregard the features which their Transylvanian 
costumes have in common with the Hungarian or 
German costumes of the region. The Slovaks play 
down the existence of othe- nationalities in their 
recently formed territory. The Soviet Union’s de- 
nial of national cultural diversity in the western 
states makes it almost impossible to study the 
costume of minority populations however impor- 
tant they may be. At the same time there is a new 
trend in Hungary to associate all elements of 
peasant culture, including costume, with the West. 
Western influences notwithstanding, there is little 
doubt that many aspects of rural Hungarian life 
have eastern roots, while others can fruitfully be 
compared with the traditional culture of the Bal- 
kans. In her recent articles A. Gaborjan suggests 
a western origin for such an obviously oriental 
garment as the sziir-mantle. 

Although the importance of carrying out eth- 
nographical studies in the Balkans has been recog- 
nized, the lack of historical and inter-regional in- 
terest may be explained by the relative novelty of 
the discipline. Furthermore, as a result of the poli- 
tical situation, it is difficult for most scholars in- 
volved to travel and visit collections abroad. In 
such circumstances it is hardly surprising that 
most serious works are monographs on the costume 
of a single village or a small ethnographic group. 

Another difficulty is the fact that eastern 
European ethnography lies outside the area of 
“primitive cultures” in which most western social 


anthropologists are interested. Consequently, these 
costumes have never been examined from an un- 
biased perspective which could overlook national 
and regional bondaries. Working with fashionable 
European costume or historical material from the 
East, textile-historians are slow to realize that light 
could be thrown on many of their problems by con- 
sidering regional costume. 

It is hoped that this paper will encourage re- 
search on the inter-regional relationships and his- 
torical aspects of regional costume in general, for 
only then will a meaningful interpretation of the 
material be achieved. 
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Fig. 1 Man’s mantle (guba) of fulled woollen fabric 
with tufts of wool in it. Hungary, Great Plains, town of 
Debrecen, early 20th century. After Bartha (1939) 
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Fig. 2 Woman’s gown, white cotton tabby em- 


broidered mainly in red wool, Yugoslavia, Macedonia, 
Debar Region, 19th century, last quarter. The Brooklyn 
Museum, New York, 50.177 


Fig. 3 Woman’s gown, white cotton tabby with yel- 
low warp stripes near selvages, embroidered mainly in 
red silk, Romania, Wallachia, Arges Region, 19th 
century. Muzeul de Arta Populara, Bucharest, T. 194 


Fig. 4 Woman’s gown, slightly creped, cream, silk 
tabby embroidered in red and green silk, Greece, Dode- 
canese, Island of Karpathos, 18th century (collected in 
1884). Victoria and Albert Museum, London, after 346. 


347, 348-1886 


Fig. 5 Man’s shirt, creped, cream, silk tabby, Greece, 
Island of Rhodes, early 20th century. Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto, 962.117.5 - gift of Mrs. E.J. Stone 
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Fig. 7 Left: Slovak woman’s blouses, bleached linen 
tabby embroidered in linen and white cotton, Czecho- 
slovakia, village of Ribany, late 19th century. The 
Brooklyn Museum, New York, 20.676 and 21.434.115 
Right: Woman’s blouse, bleached linen tabby em- 
broidered in black wool, Spain, 17th - 18th centuries. 


¢__H@en _ Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, 970.88.12 


Fig. 6 Man’s shirt (camasa “cu barburt’’), Romania, 
northern Oltenia, early 20th century. After Dunare 
(1959-61) 


Fig. 8 Bodice of a woman’s gown, bleached linen 
and white cotton tabby embroidered in coloured silk, 
Greece, Dodecanese, Island of Tilos, 19th century. Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, London, after T.677-1950 
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Fig. 9 Slovak woman’s petticoat, bleached linen 
tabby with smocking in linen, Czechoslovakia, village of 
Ribany, late 19th century. The Brooklyn Museum, New 
York, 20.768 


Fig. 10 Woman’s gown, white cotton tabby em- 
broidered in red cotton, Romania, Transylvania, Apu- 
seni Mountains, Village of Salciua, late 19th century. 
Ethnographical Museum of Transylvania, Cluj/Kolo- 
zsvar, 2680 
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ii Fig. 11 Woman’s blouse (te cu mineca rasucita), 
EA pe Romania, Transylvania, Bran Region, 19th century. 
Muzeul Brukenthal, Sibiu/Hermanstadt, after Irimie 
a ei .. 


Fig. 12 Woman’s costume, Yugoslavia, Crna Gora, Fig. 13 Woman’s costume, Romania, Banat Region, 
village of Tuzi near Titograd. Photo: Etmografski early 20th century. Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, 
Muzej, Belgrade, 1957 941.22.45,a-b,d-e; 941.22.46 - gift of Miss A. Calverley 
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Fig. 14 (left) Man’s sziir-mantle, Hungary, town of Vac, 1936. Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, 974.372 
Fig. 15 (right) Man’s kepenek-mantle, Yugoslavia, Croatia, Turopolje Region, late 19th century. Royal Ontario 


Museum, Toronto, 973.293.1 - gift of Mrs. D.P. Bryce 


(left) Woman’s costume, Romania, Oltenia, Craiova Region, late 19th century. Royal Ontario Museum, 


Fig. 16 
Toronto, 941.22.50,a-d - gift of Miss A. Calverley 75 
late 19th /2 


Fig.17 (right) Bulgarian woman’s costume, Romania, Wallachia, village of Puntea di Greci near Pitesti, 
century. Koyal Ontario Museum, Toronto, 941.22.42,b-e; 941.22.44 - gift of Miss A. Calverley 
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Fig. 18 (left) Hungarian woman’s costume, Romania, Transylvania, Kalotaszeg Region, late 19th century. Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto, 957.239; 971.340.25; 972.248.26-27 - gift of the Hungarian Helikon Society, Toronto, and 
Dr. M. Kresz 

Fig. 19 (right) Woman’s costume, Greece, Attica, mid-19th century. Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, 910.95.1,a-c; 
910.95.2 


Fig. 20 Woman’s jacket (zubun), Yugo- 
slavia, Serbia, near Pozarevac, early 20th 
century. Royal Ontario Museum, ‘Toronto, 
972.502.4 
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Fig. 21 Woman’s 
jacket, Yugoslavia, Mace- 
donia, Debar Region, 
late 19th century. Pri- 
vate collection 


Fig. 22 Woman’s costume, Yugoslavia, Croatia, 
Sava Valley, late 19th century. Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto, 959.83,a-i; 972.415.16 - gift of Mrs. E.J. Stone 
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Fig. 23 Woman’s blouse, Romania, northern Mol- 


davia, late 19th century. Royal Ontario Museum, 
941.22.153 - gift of Miss A. Calverley 
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Fig. 24 Saxonian woman's blouse, detail, Romania, 
Transylvania, Nasaud County, village of Elca, 19th 
century. Muzeul Brukenthal, Sibiu/ Hermanstadt, 2568p- 
8623B, Photo: Michael Gervers ' 


Fig. 25 Saxonian woman’s blouse, detail, Romania, 
Transylvania, Sebes County, village of Girbova, 19th 
century. Muzeul Brukenthal, Sibiu/Hermanstadt, 2538p- 
4603, Photo: Michael Gervers 
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